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has usually managed to get his way. 
But this has not been easy for him, 
and there has never been a time 
when he did not have opposition 
within his own leadership group as 
well as from other powerful spokes- 


men within the Communist world. 


Power Struggle in U.S.S.R. 


It can now be documented with 
very little difficulty that in the weeks 
before the summit Mr. Khrushchev 
and his policies were the center of 
a major struggle behind the scenes 
in the Kremlin. 

Men usually seek explanations of 
events from their own experience. 
In describing American policy on 
Berlin Mr. Khrushchev said: 

“Apparently an underground and 
complicated struggle of different po- 
litical forces was going on in the 
United States of America. It caused 
grave apprehensions.” 

Mr. Khrushchev’s words described 
most precisely what has been hap 
in the Soviet Union. This 


Communist argument has not been 


pening 


carried on in a vacuum. It has been 
affected by outside forces. One of the 
factors which strongly affected the 
outcome was American policy. And, 
it seems certain, American policy 
operated against our own best in- 
terests by weakening Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s case for negotiating with 


the West. Inadvertently we strength- 


ened the hands of his Stalinist op- 
ponents who had opposed him from 
the start. 

There are those who contend that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s actions at Paris 
were a logical outgrowth of past 
policy; that he had never intended to 


negotiate with the West; that his in- 
terest in genuine relaxation of ten- 
sions was insincere. 

This not only overlooks the elab 
orate, stubborn and energetic cam- 
paign which Khrushchev conducted 
for more than three years to get into 
negotiations with the West. It casts 
aside the forceful and even violent 
arguments which the Chinese Com 
munists have been publishing, par 
ticularly in recent months, against 
the idea that negotiation with the 
West was even possible. 

There have been various explana 
Khrushchev’s 


a détente with the West. Some have 


tions for drive for 
suggested that he needs relaxation 
in order to attain his domestic goals. 
Others have seen him taking the first 
steps toward providing Russia with 
that 


Communist China grows too big 


a Western exit in the event 


and too belligerent. 


Mr. K's ‘Decompression’ 


His whole philosophy of decom 


pression at home and abroad was 


staunchly opposed by Foreign Min 
Vyacheslav M. 
grounds of 


ister Molotov on 


fundamental Marxist 
doctrine. Molotov opposed the Aus- 
trian State Treaty. He opposed the 
rapprochement with Marshal Tito. 
He opposed what he regarded as 
Khrushchev’s adventurous policy in 
the general field of foreign affairs. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s quarrels with 
Molotov were not the only ones he 
had. His disputes with such men as 
former Premier Georgi M. Malen- 
kov and Lazar M. Kaganovich over 
collective 


increased incentives for 


farmers, the virgin lands program, 


decentralization of industry were not 
mere personality clashes. They in 
volved basic Communist principle. 
Mr. Khrushchev in 1957 ti 
umphed over a coalition of all! his 
Communist party Presidium ene 
mies and sent them into banishment 
But he never really eliminated what 
for want of a better word may lx 
called his Stalinist oppositior 
retained Mikhail A. Suslov, the old 
Stalinist propagandist, within the 
Probably Mr 


was too valuable to spare because of 


inner circle. Suslov 
his influence with Stalinist personne! 
and the Chinese Communist party 
leadership. 

For three years Mr. Khrushchev, 


Anastas |. Mi 


} 
' 


aided and abetted by 


koyan, assiduously promoted the 
Marxist 
W hen 
Khru 
shchev was on the point of going 
New York for a 


of the 


idea of détente. But his 
critics would not be stilled 
in the summer of 1958 Mr 
“summit meeting 


United Nations Security 


Council (which he had proposed ) 
suddenly called the whole thing 
after taking a hurried trip to 
his Chinese allies in Peiping 
conclusion was inescapable that 
ping vetoed the trip. 

Finally the long and a 
toward the summit seemed t 
been opened up. 

But the 


proached the more apparent it was 


closer the summit 
that there were strong opponents o 
the policy within Mr. Khrush 
camp. Mr. Suslov became more 
tive, and even more active was a 
group of propagandists associated 
with him. The propagandist group 


traveled with Mr. Khrushchev wher 
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ever he went—to the United States, 


to France, to Indonesia and to the 


ibortive summit. These men made 


no secret of their scepticl about 
the West. It was they who created a 
witch hunt for “anti-Soviet” books 
at the merican exhibition in Mos- 
ow, who coached tre hecklers 
whom Vice President Nixon encoun 
tered on his trip to Russia, who 
sought ut slights ncidents and 
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The Role of the CIA 


Washington, to use a Churchillian 
phrase, has “a mystery wrapped in 
an enigma.” This is the CIA—or, 
officially, the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Everybody knows about it, 
but what everybody knows is pre- 
cious little. 

Every time there is a world crisis 
Congress thinks it should look into 
the CIA, and every time it decides 
against doing so. This happened 
again with the downing of the U-2 
in the U.S.S.R. and the capture of 
pilot Francis Gary Powers—with the 
subsequent torpedoing of the Paris 
summit conference. But again Con- 
gress decided not to make a public 
investigation of the CIA. The reason 
is obvious. CIA is this country’s 
espionage operation, and once you 
publicize what it is doing its useful- 
ness is at an end. That was the case 
with the U-2 flight over the U.S.S.R.; 
and it is always going to be the case 
in undercover work. 

However, some things about this 
undercover operation cannot be cov- 
ered up (and don’t think that other 
countries do not spy, despite Mr. 
Khrushchev’s eloquent breast-beat- 
ing ). One is the CIA’s spanking new 
$46 million building at Langley, 
Virginia, in a heavily wooded seclu- 
sion on the bluffs overlooking the 
Potomac. Another is the $400 million 
or so that CIA gets each year to pay 
expenses—although Congress never 
asks it for an accounting—and it 
may well spend much more in secret 
unidentified appropriations given to 
the President. Another is its director, 
Allen W. Dulles, who has been in- 
volved in the CIA almost since its 
inception and who became its direc- 
tor in 1953. 

Mr. Dulles had his first experience 
with espionage during World War I, 


when he made contacts with sources 
in the Balkans and Austria-Hungary 
friendly to the United States. When 
World War Il 
Washington and set to work with 
Major General William J. (Wild 
Bill) Donovan, director of the Office 
of Strategic Services, who had charge 


came he went to 


of America’s cloak-and-dagger opera 
Dulles 
record in the war years, winning the 


tions. made an impressive 
Medal of Merit, a presidential cita 
tion, and the Medal of Freedom. His 
espionage network, stretched over 
Europe and North Africa, chalked 


up significant successes. 


Two Questions 


The two big questions today are, 
first, How is CIA doing in the cold 
war with Russia? and, second, Does 
it need overhauling to meet the 
nuclear space-age challenge? To the 
first question no definite answer can 
of course be given, for CIA not only 
has a passion for anonymity, but has 
the duty to remain anonymous, It 
was not until the U-2 plane was 
downed that the American people 
and the world knew of this success- 
ful American spying operation inside 
Russia, which had been going on for 
tour years. 

In the past decade there have been 
many international crises, and in 
most of them the CIA’s intelligence 
score has been pretty good. Its ad 
vance information on Soviet satellites 
proved excellent; that on missiles 
good, but on the conservative side. It 
has not been caught napping on So- 
viet nuclear test-ban moves. Months 
before Khrushchev moved into Bul- 
ganin’s job as premier, Mr. Dulles 
was advising Washington officials 
that this change would occur. As for 
Hungary, it knew there would be 


the 
massive resistance that developed. 


trouble, but it did not expect 
However, its estimates of Soviet re 
action to a U-2 incident fell short of 
reality, although possibly more be 
Administration's han 


CIA 


cause of the 
dling of the incident than of 
estimates. 

The role of the Executive in the 
U-2 episode raises one of the several 
CIA's 


efhciency. 


basic questions as to use 


tulness, operations and 
Whenever the CIA is under attack 
(and even when it is not) Mr. Dulles 
emphasizes the point that it is not a 
policy-making but an information 
gathering agency. It is the President 


and the National Security ¢ | 


ouncti, 
he argues, who make the decisions 
And policy failures or disasters can 
be due to wrong decisions by the 
President and the NSC 


as often, ti 
oftener, as imeorrect or inacde 
quate information furnished by CIA 

It ss no secret that there is grow 
ing criticism among informed per 
sons in Washington of the way CIA 
intelligence is transformed into poli 
cy. There are hearings currently on 
Capitol Hill, for example, before the 
Senate 
policy machinery, headed by Senator 
M. Democrat of 
Washington. And the Senate For 


with the 


subcommittee on national 


Henry Jackson, 
eign Relations Committee, 
backing of both parties, asked Mr. 
Dulles to appear at its inquiry into 
the future of the summit conference 
Following his appearance on May 31, 
Senator J. W. Fulbright absolved the 
CIA of responsibility for the U-2 in 
cident, and said responsibility ap 
peared to rest with “political officers” 
at the State Department and _ the 


White House. 
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During the first half of May im 
portant changes took place in Soviet 
leadership. A number of younger 
and tougher Communist function 
aries were moved into top positions 
in the party, the government and the 


armed forces. 


Army Shifts 


The first to be made known were 


military hierarchy. As 


Da R.., no 


those in the 
is customary in the | 
formal announcement was made, but 
at the May Day parade in Moscow 
Marshal Matvei V. 
peared as chief of staff in pla 

Marshal Vasily D. Sokolovsky, a 
close associate of the deposed Mar 
shal Georgi K. Zhukov. Both Zhu 
kov Sokolovsky believed 
to tavor relations 
West 


to inquiring 


Zakharov ap 


and were 


good with the 
Although the word was passed 
military attachés in 
that Sokolovsky 


ippeared in public early in 


was ill, he 
May in 


health. Experts be 


Mos ow 


rood 
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place to room tor 


associated 


Marshal 


and other 


Defense Minister Rodion 
Yakovlevich Malinovsky, who, along 
4. Suslov 


remnants of the 


with ideologist Mikhail 


ind some “ant 
who had been defeated 


Nikita S. Khru 


in 1957, is believed to have 


party bloc’ 


ind scattered by 
shcher 
been critical of the Soviet premier’s 


“liberalism” peacetul 


and the | 


Coex 
istence line he had followed from the 
signing of the Austrian State Treaty 
until a few weeks ago. 

But those foreign observers who 


Khrush« hev 


fered a defeat and was losing his grip 


believed that had suf 
on power were disappointed by the 
further changes announced to the 


Supreme Soviet on May 4. True, two 


Khrushchev 
Nikolai I. 
Kirichenko 


party Presidium, but both had been 


way back 
Ale ksei I. 
the 


men trom 


Belyayev and 


lost their seats in 


publicly criticized by Khrushchev for 


failures and were known to be in 


trouble. However, into positions of 


») known 


Khru 


new power went several m« 
as protégés and supporters of 
shchev. 

To begin at the top: Aging and 
ailing President Kliment Y. Voro 
shilov, 79, resigned from 
largely ceremonial post of chief of 


state and was replaced by Leonid I. 


Brezhnev, 54, 
Ukrainian 


Khrushchev before the 


who worked in the 


party apparatus under 


and 


K’s im 


war, 
most recently launched Mr 
mense virgin lands 
Kazakhstan 

More 


nam 


important, handsome, dy 
Frol R. Kozlov, 51, 
United States 
way for KI 


whose 
trip & the in mid-1959 
pay ed the rushchev's 


, 
visit, pi up from the govern 


ment post of first deputy premier to 


bec ome 


secretary of tl Central 
Committee of the party and } 
parent should anything 
Khrushchev. It 
Khrushchev, 66, 


overweight, was determaified to avoid 


seemed clear that 


overworked and 
the mistake he erfficized the late 
that he 
Kozlov s 


government job stepped Aleksei N 


Joseph Stalin the belict 


live forever. 


would Into 
Kosygin, 56, top figure in the Seven 
Year Plan and generally regarded as 
an advocate of more consumer goods 
for the population. Kosygin thus 
shares with durable Anastas I. Mi 
koyan, the other first deputy pre 
mier, top leadership in the govern 
Khrushchev, 
course, remained both premier and 


Viadimir N. 


ment under who, of 


first party secretary. 


Nov ike Vv 


of the power! 


replaced Kosygin as head 
ful State Planning Com- 
mission 


Dmitr Polyansky, who was 


born the the Bolsheviks seized 


power! was 


named a I 


member of the party's 
Presidium, along with Kosygin and 
Nikolai \ rormer al 


Kirichenko 


dropped from 


forny | al] 
rs while 
were 


this bod katerina A. Furtseva, 


the only woman Soviet 


among top 


leaders her secretaryship of the 


Central mittee of the party and 


} 


was shifted in l 


a lateral to the 
Also 


and as 


move 
post 

dropped as party secretaries 
responsible work were 


A ristov. Pyotr N, Pospe 


G. Ignatov and the luck 


signed to less 
Averky B 
lov, Nikola 
less Kirichenko. The party secretaries 


under | Secretary Khrushchev 
thus re 


Mukhitd 
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tougn o 


ing of Changes 


ill these changes mean? 
they seemed to reflect 
of Khrushchev 
Soviet leaders to 

h followed 
moving younger 
positions now and 
e¢ succession. It seems 


Mr. Khru- 
tf a heart attack, Kozlov 


that should 


would assume his allamportant posi- 
tion of first secretary of the party, 
while, at least initially, Kosygin and 


the 


Supported from under- 


possibly Mikoyan would head 


t 


governn ent 


neath by energetic functionaries 


- 


new 
still in their 40's or 50’s, Soviet for 


eign an mest 


policy might thus 


have both vigor and continuity in to turn “hard.” Whatever policies he have taken the first steps toward 
spite of what top Communists pri- pursues, the recent changes in Soviet __ political downfall. 


Questions for U.S. 


power. consolidated party control over every Is this the result which the authors 


vately recognize as a major problem leadership have given him an able 


of Soviet society—the succession of and united team to work with, a 


Second, it is interesting that nei- aspect of Soviet life and the best of American policy had in mind? Do 
ther the military nor the police were assurances possible of an orderly suc- we really think a Suslov would be 
given any senior positions in either cession should he die. better to deal with than a Khru 


party or government. The army Mr. Scott, special assistant to Bernhard shchev? Do we really want Russia 

, . - ae Auer, publisher of Time Magazine, visited 
seemed to be consolidating itself un- 4. USSR. and Eastern Buscpe in th 
der a “hard” leadership without the summer of 1959. His most recent book, trac ks of Maoist communism? ( 


; - entitled, Democracy Is Not Enough, was ' 
political _— which Marshal Zhu- published by Harcourt in 1960, - — 


moving onto the hard, intransigent 


we really look forward wit 


kov coveted and patently failed to nimity to a strengthened allias 
achieve. No one identified with the Salisbury Soviet industry and ultra 


j , > } 7 i“ , 
police is in the government, in the Continued from page 14 technique with China's one-b 


Presidium, or in a party secretary- the policy of his critics or be pushed  by-1975-population potential ’ 
ship. As Minister of Defense, Mali- out. Agile politician that he is he the objective of our foreign po 
novsky was constantly at Khru- undoubtedly decided to jump before produce another Stalin? Are we 
shchev’s elbow during the abortive he was shoved. pared to face the foreign and d 
summit conference in Paris, but he This decision sealed the fate of the tic consequences of a new a 
has no top party job. summit. But there are substantial more dangerous cold war?’ 

Third, Khrushchev’s own friends reasons for suspecting that worse To ask these questions 
have found their way to top posi- may lie ahead. Mr. Khrushchev has swer them. Naturally, we wa 
tions in both party and government. for all practical purposes been forced of these. Yet, by our own pol 
The only two men who might be op- publicly to repudiate the policy of have given the Communist wor 
posing Khrushchev or his policies negotiation to which he had so firm- powerful thrust in the dire 
are Defense Minister Malinovsky ly committed himself in the face of all the things we do not want 
ind Suslov. They, along with the stubborn and powerful Marxist argu- Khrushchev, as we well know 
Chinese Communist party, may well ments by his opponents. most dificult man. But he is 
have recently been telling Mr. Khru After the U-2 incident Mao Tse- likely to be as difficult as 
shchev: “Don’t be carried away with tung observed in Peiping, “No un- cessor. 
this coexistence routine. Remember __ realistic illusions should be cherished In the selection of a nati 
capitalism and communism are anti- with regard to imperialism. Some  cign policy we do not have a 
thetical, conflict is inevitable, and people had described Eisenhower as of a free choice than Mr. Khe 
communism must and will tri- a man who cherished peace. We does. But there is a choice 
umph.” hope that these people will be awak- lesser and greater evils 

But it seems unlikely that Khru- ened by these facts.” Considering the dangers 
shchev has ever needed such advice. Chairman Mao's remark, of course, it seems obvious that we 
His peaceful coexistence speeches was directed squarely at Mr. Khru- tempt to fashion our tacti 
and policies have consistently been shchev, who sponsored the concept a way as to create, if possible 
tied to Soviet objectives. The Aus- of Eisenhower as the man of peace tions which are more, rat! 
trian treaty, for example, did relax against all prejudices of the classic less, favorable to ourselves 
tensions and was indeed opposed by Marxists. survival. Often we are 
Molotov, but it was almost certainly The internal pressures to hold Mr. aware of the relative balan 
urged by the Soviet military, who Khrushchev to an increasingly hard- forces within the Communist \ 
wanted to get the Western armed er and tougher Marxist-Stalinist- But survival dictates that we 
forces out of Austria more than they Maoist line will be powerful. He is reduce our margin of past er 
wanted to stay there themselves. a stubborn and skilled politician. Mr. Salisbury, The New Yor! 
pert on Russia, was Moscow 


Having convinced himself that he Often in the past he has been able to 


for that newspaper 1949-5 
could not get Berlin and disarma-_ return to a basic policy even though cently revisited Russia and I 
He is author of American in 
York, Harper, 1955) and 
Khrushchev may now have decided far harder this time. Indeed, he may Beyond (New York, Har 


ment on his terms by being “soft,” temporarily diverted. But it will be 
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tween individuals, shchev's first charges missi 
b 


make reconnaissance planes obsolete. 


Who is Strongest? 


The argument made by the Presi- 
dent at his May 11 press conference 
that the Administration has a duty 
to prevent another Pearl Harbor 

sounded very convincing to many 
Americans who still vividly recall 
Japan’s 1941 attack in the midst of 
negotiations. The Russians, in the 
opinion of the United States, have no 
reason to fear a surprise attack since 
this country has often made clear it 
‘has no intention to strike first. Some 
experts on the U.S.S.R., however, 
believe that the 


throughout their long history have 


Russians who 
been fearful of foreign invasion (and 
have been invaded by the Germans 
twice in the memory of one genera- 
tion ) could not but have been 
alarmed to learn of the ease with 
which the U-2 penetrated 1,200 miles 
into the U.S.S.R. 

In _ their Khrushchev's 


turious diatribe in Paris expressed 


opinion, 


his own concern that this revelation 
of Russia's strategic weakness, as 
contrasted with his boasts about the 
invulnerability of its defenses, would 
have serious political consequences 
for him personally and for his policy 
of relaxation of tensions. Since the 
launching of Russia’s sputniks and 
luniks we have been obsessed with 
the fear that the U.S.S.R. is militarily 
superior to the United States. But, 


ask some experts, have we considered 
the possibility that the Soviet gov- 


ernment, which presumably knows 
its weaknesses as well as its strengths 
better than we do, may on the con- 
trary still feel itself at a disadvantage 
as compared with the United States 
—and especially with the United 
States linked to the technological re- 
sources and military potential of 
West Germany? 

Many 


difficult to believe that the Russians 


Americans have tound it 
could feel uneasy about the alleged 
hardening of United States policy on 
the eve of the summit. However, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, in his May 12 
address to the Conference on World 
Tensions in Chicago said: “Unhap 
pily, the suspicion is already wide 
spread that powerful influences in 
this country really don’t want to halt 
the development of nuclear weapons 
—in spite of the fact that if we go 
on, by 1980, or earlier, scientific 
progress (we should invent another 
name!) will have perfected the ulti 
mate explosion, which, with one 
touch of the button incinerates the 
.” He thus expressed what 
had 


that in our discussions 


globe. . . 


other hesi 


many Americans 
tated to say 
about underground nuclear tests we 
have repeatedly set up standards of 
pertect 
agree, 


have seemed to prefer the risks of 


security which, scientists 


are unattainable, and thus 


improved destruction to the risks of 


less than perfect peacetime detection 
Those experts who asserted that 
Mr. Khrushchev 


mined all along to sabotage the sum 


had been deter 


mit conference may prove right 

but then why was it that, according 
to. these same experts, the Soviet 
premier had been so eager to get the 
West to the summit? However, if it 
should appear that the U-2 incident, 
plus increasing American reluctance 
to ban tests, had produced a chang: 
in Moscow, then the incidents could 
yet have constructive results in mak 
ing us all more aware of the risks 
we face. We do realize the risks of 
nuclear war. Now we must squarely 
face the fact that peace, too, entails 
risks—political risks which must be 
carefully weighed by both sides in 
the hope of minimizing, or, better 


them. As 


former 


yet, averting Lester B 


Pearson of Canada, a presi 
dent of the United Nations Genera! 
Assembly, said on May 
World 


“We must end the cold war before 


13 al the 
Conterence on Tensions 


some accident or incident makes it 


that 


that “peace must be more than 


a war could end us,” adding 


absence of destruction—it must 


creative and not merely preventive.’ 

Judging by the way in which 
UN handled the U-2 incident, the 
UN remains, as it was intended to 
be, the best forum for easing cold 
war tensions. 


Vera Micweres Dean 
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